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fevered unrest which Dante has denounced in the
sixth canto of the " Purgatory." To the political
philosopher of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries
Venice seemed to have solved the great riddle of
statecraft. She was admired with the same sincerity
with which the ancients admired Lacedemon, and
largely for the same reasons. No State was so well-
informed either as to its own resources or as to the
resources of its neighbours. No State was better
served or more generous to its servants or supported
by so high and constant a temper of patriotism
in its citizens. Dynasties rose and fell, city after
city was racked by faction and civil war; Venice
alone of all the Italian States preserved her polity
uninjured through every vicissitude.9

To the mind of Machiavelli and his contemporaries
such stability was a sign not of weakness but of vigour
and health. The notion that continuous change
is a part of improvement, or that States must be always
adjusting themselves to conditions which are in turn
continually altering, was entirely foreign to that age.
History indeed was witness to a constant series of
changes which no student of past politics could
ignore, but those changes were cyclical, not pro-
gressive. The secret of political happiness was not
to promote change but to discover and maintain
a condition of wholesome equilibrium. And tried
by whatever tests were available in that age, Venice
seemed to have attained that desirable equipoise.
Very rarely had the even current of her life been
perplexed by conspiracy. No clusters of embittered
exiles menaced her peace or spread the poison of their
spited hopes broadcast through Italy. She had won
a great empire in land and sea, had fought with